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A LECTURE, &c. 



^^If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto deaths and 
those that are ready to be slain; if thou sapest. Behold, we 
knew it not; doth not he that pondereth the heart consider it? 
and he that heepeth thy soul, doth not he know it? and 
shcUl not he render to every man accordiTi^ to his works ?*' 
— Proverbs xxiv. 11, 12. 

The subject proposed for consideration is the sinfulness of 
neglecting to promote the immediate extinction of Colonial 
Slavery. If slavery be an unrighteous usurpation, it is 
evidently the duty of all Christians, as they shall answer at 
the bar of God, to employ every proper means in effecting its 
entire abolition. The guilt of neglecting this duty is prcH 
portionate to the evil of the system. It is my intention, this 
morning, to show that British Colonial Slavery is so enor- 
mously criminal as to justify the application of the awful con- 
siderations of this passage to all Christians, who are not strenu- 
ously engaged in removing this weight of national guilt If, 
as we are told by those more immediately interested, it is the 
sin, not so much of themselves as of the whole nation, then 
these declarations become still more awful; and a louder em- 
phasis is given to every word, as it is addressed, not only to 
the negligent, but to the participants in crime. '* If thou for-- 
bear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and those that 
are ready to be slain; if thou sayest. Behold, we knew it not; 
doth not he that pondereth the heart consider it? and he 
that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it ? and shall not he 
render to every man according to his works ?" 

^^ God created man upright, but he hath sought out many 
inventions." One of his earliest was the oppression of the 
feeble by the strong. No section of his race, no era of his 
existence, no spot of the globe on which he dwells, has been 
free from the infliction and the endurance of injury. When 
the race was a family, its peace was disturbed by th^ discord 
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of its members, and the younger son was murdered by his 
brother. When families became grouped into tribes, the evil 
principle still worked in these children of disobedience, and 
the love of money, or the lust of power — the conflict of 
interests, or the sweets of revenge — impelled to rude military, 
or rather marauding, expeditions, which usually ended in the 
plunder of tents, or the spoiling of a town. Nimrod, and 
Chedorlaomer, and the nine kings fighting at once in the Vale 
of Siddim, furnish illustrations of the early period of human 
society. In this state of morals may be traced the origin of 
slavery. Nothing was spared to the hostile tribes. The miti- 
gations of war were of after ages. Property was plundered, 
and the captives were reserved for bondage ; the women, too 
often, for sensual gratification, and the men for servile employ- 
ment, in order that the victors might cultivate the arts of war, 
rather than submit to the toils of husbandry. A commerce in 
such labourers seems early to have arisen ; for we find a dis- 
tinction between servants bought with money, and those born 
in the house. Such was the state of society in the patriarchal 
ages, when Abram had man-servants and maid-servants which 
he had gotten in Haran. 

To this authority an appeal has been made by the advocates 
of. Colonial Slavery. Here they have sought their apology. 
We ask, is Colonial Slavery the same in principle as the ser- 
vitude of the patriarchal ages? And, further, is all that was 
permitted to the patriarchs lawful under the Christian dispen- 
sation ? 

Colonial Slavery is not only different in degree, for then I 
admit the appeal might be sustained, but essentially distinct in 
principle from the servitude of the patriarchal times. ' I am 
not prepared to justify either; but, still, the former would be 
manifestly unjust and wicked, even were the justice of the 
latter to be completely vindicated. Did 1 refer to difference 
of degree or mitigation, I might inquire, what planter could 
reckon upon the ndelity of his slaves, and trust arms in their 
hands, as did Abraham, to maintain his cause in the hour of 
battle ? Or, in what island of the Antilles is it customary 
for the slave to be the heir of his master, in default of 
children, as, among the patriarchs, Abraham expected 
Eliezer, his bondsman, to become the possessor of his pro- 
perty, and chief of his tribe? " Behold, to me thou hast 
given no seed ; and, lo, one born in my house is my heir." 

But the distinction of right and of principle is much more 
important. In those early times the claim of the master was 
founded in the acknowledged laws of war. These might have 



been unjust and immoral, inhuman and crueL It is neither 
my business nor my inclination to justify war; but, still, it bf 
essentially distinct from the practice of man-stealing. In the 
patriarchal age war was unquestionably tolerated, and slavery 
was the unavoidable result. But then each party was exposed 
to the danger. Every man, in hope of the spoils, put his life 
in jeopardy. He ventured, if he survived the day, his limbs 
and liberty upon the fortune of war. The understood condi- 
tion of every combat was, in the words of the champion of 
Gath, " If ye be able to fight with me, then will we be your 
servants ; but, if I prevail against him, then shall ye be our 
servants, and serve us." 

When a property in man was thus established, the practice of 
seizing ana selling the harmless and peaceable very soon 
commenced. The one facilitated the introduction of tlie 
other; but who cannot distinguish between the two? Is 
there no diflFerence between the claim to a prisoner of war, 
who had attempted your life, and the title of the M idianite 
merchants, when they purchased Joseph, an inoffensive youth, 
from his brethren ? Ketaliation is the principle of the former; 
the latter is the unprovoked infliction of injury. The pure 
light of the gospel was necessary to discover tne evil of the 
former, which, in the times of ignorance, God winked at, in 
those who had no conscience of the guilt ; the iniquity of the 
latter, condemned even by heathen moralists, must have been 
detected by the feeble ana obscure glimmering of the light of 
nature. For the former might have been pleaded the reason 
of self-defence, the right of reprisals, and even the humanity 
of sparing the life of a (^tive ; for the latter nothing what- 
ever could have been offered in extenuation. The mighty 
man of valour in that age might lead home his captives with 
the conqueror's song, "Blessed be the Lord, my strength, 
which teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight;" 
but the reflections of the man-stealer, unless his heart were 
iron, must have been like those of the patriarchs, " We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish 
of his soul, when he besought us, and we would not hear." 
There is as essential a difference between the two acts of 
enslaving, though the slavery were the same, as there is 
between the slaughter of a soldier on the field of battle, and 
the murder of a traveller for the sake of gold. Joshua was a 
man of war from his youth ; but you can all distinguish him 
from the murderous assassin. 

Colonial Slavery is the bondage, not of tlie warrior, but of 
the kidnapper and man-stealer. Were we to go back to the 
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in&ncy and earliest rudiments of the world, we could not 
vindicate it, even by the license of that imperfect state of 
morals and religion. It is not retaliation, whicn was then per- 
mitted, but the original and unprovoked infliction of wrong. 
Were we Jews, it is forbidden by Moses; were we heathens, 
it is condemned by the light of nature. When did the negro 
i^ce attempt to enslave us or our ancestors ? When did their 
vessels visit our shores, and their armed men bum our 
villages, break up our families, oarrj^ away our children, and 
doom them to cruel, hopeless, exhausting, interminable 
bondage ? Do you resign your Christianity to justify slavery, 
by an appeal to the kw of Moses, or the license of the 
jiatriarchs? Where is even that un-Christian pretext? Had 
we seized an Algerine corsair, and sold his crew to work the 
plantations, we might have appealed for our precedent to pat- 
riarchal times. But that one race-^the most inoffensive, and, 
:l^m its situation and character, alt(^ether indisposed, and 
utterly unable even if disposed, ever to interfere with the 
politics of Europe, should have become the common prey of 
^very plunderer, — should, for ages, have its several tnbes 
bribed and stimulated to mutual wars by a traffic with pro- 
fessed Christians, in order to supply the slave-markets of the 
world; should, though it had never lifted an arm s^ainst 
its oppressor, have seen its villages in ruins, its rivers and 
creeks infested with slave-boats, its fields stained with the 
blood of the wounded and defenceless, its shores watered with 
the salt tears of its children, torn for ever from the land of 
Uieir birth and the love of their friends, and transported across 
the Atlantic to become an expressed and degraded population, 
from Virginia to La Plata : this is the burden of . Britain, 
^e scarlet and crimson stain of Christendom,, the opprobrium 
pf our religion, the blaspheming of our God among the Gen- 
tiles. It is pure, gratuitous, unprovoked injury. What to be 
compared with this was ever conceded to tiie hardness of 
Jewish hearts ? What equal injustice was ever tolerated in 
the ignorance and rudeness of the patriarchal s^es? Go out 
of your place from Jerusalem above, the momer of us all, 
to Mount Sinai in Arabia, in bondage with her children ; as 
sons of the bondwoman more than the free, consult the school- 
master of the infant world, in preference to Christ, the teacher 
of its maturer age ; and, from its weak and beggarly elements 
learn, if you choose, your lessons of morality. Ask Moses, 
or even the fathers, wny the ne^o may be excommunicated 
from the family of man ? — why his unprovoked wrongs should 
remain unredressed ? — why his wife and children are not his 



own ? — why you may claim, what the conscience and laws of a 
Christian people dare claim in no other child of Adam, a pro- 
perty and freehold in his flesh and sinews, his life and his 
limbs? 

: I have alluded to the Mosaic in connexion with the patri- 
archal dii^nsation; but, as the seMtude among the Israelites 
is often adduced in defence of Colonial Slavery, it may require 
a distinct examination. Slavery was, as we have already 
seen, not of Moses, but of the fathers. It was a more ancient 
institute, which we acknowledge he permitted, but did not 
establish. It had become, at that time, prevalent amon^ 
many nations; but, as their languages show, the ^enertu 
idea was, still, the service of prisoners of war rendered to the 
conquerors to whose clemency, or cupidity, they owed the 
preservation of life. As Moses permitted war, I see not how 
he could consistently have prohioited slavery, in aii age when 
the exchange of prisoners was utterly unknown. The Israel- 
ites, indeed, were warriors by a divine commission. The 
result of their battles must have been either bondage or death. 
Moses tolerated the smaller evil, slavery, to prevent the 
greater, indiscriminate massacre. He legislated tor a people 
intrusted to execute the commination of Noah upon the pos- 
terity of Canaan, in which some would now unwarrantably 
involve all the tribes of Africa. 

As Judaism was in advance of the patriarchal religion, and 
a nearer approach to the gospel, it may assist us to inquire, 
whether it confirmed or mitigated, extended or restricted, 
the slavery of the earlier and more imperfect dispensation. 
It points to a purer mprality; what does the indication teach 
us r We shall learn that the older slavery was so mitigated 
and limited as to ensure its speedy extinction in anjr particular 
family. I need scarcely advert to the bond-service at that 
lime prevalent among tne Israelites, *in common with other 
E^em nations, when the debtor was sold to meet the claims 
of his creditors ; still less to that enacted by the criminal code 
as the punishment of offences ; for these nave but little con- 
nexion with our present inquiry. It is sufficient to observe, 
that the law so jealously ?uaraea personal liberty, and reckoned 
its loss so severe a penaUy, that, even in these cases of debt 
and of crime, slavery was abolished every seventh year. And 
if a servant, allured by the kindness of a wealthy and generous 
master, refused to go free, he was obliged to submit to a pain- 
ful and degrading operation, and bear the reproach of his class 
— ^the stigma of a man, who, servile in spirit more than in 
condition, had pusillanimously surrendered the dignity of his 
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nature, and, like Esau, for one morsel of meat sold his births 
right 

But, as to the slavery of foreigners, there were two ordi- 
nances which prevented it from becoming perpetuaL The 
One was the law of the Jubilee. I am aware that this liberation 
is frequently restricted to the bond-service of the Israelites : 
but, if it were so, I venture to inquire wherein it differs from 
the release of every sabbatical year. To a people whose bon- 
dage was broken every seven years, it could have been but 
a small act of CTace to proclaim freedom twice in a century. 
Not only so, but in whatever way we compute the Jubilee, 
and assign it to the forty-ninth, the Sabbatical year, or the 
fiftieth, the year immediately succeeding, in either instance 
the Hebrew servants were already released, without its opera* 
tion. This difficulty has been acknowledged, and it convmces 
me that the Jubilee was the liberation of the foreigner : ** Ye 
shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof." But, not to insist 
upon a disputed point, let us notice the other appointment. 
Every foreign slave was obliged to be circumcised. This 
brought him into close connexion, and his descendants into 
complete imion, with the Hebrew nation. The act itself was 
the charter of freedom to his posterity. Were he an Edomite 
or Egyptian, in the third generation, or of other nations, in more 
remote degree, the character of stranger would merge in that 
of Israelite; and his posterity, becoming engrafted into the 
stock of Abraham, would be entitled to the religious privileges, 
and with them all the civil immunities, of the Stvoured nation. 
Perpetual bondage was, I apprehend, by this merciful provi- 
sion, effectually prevented. 

The law — ^understanding by that expression, not the tables 
of ten commandments, 'which, being the transcript of the divine 
purity, must remain in all ages unalterably fixed, but the 
national law of the Jews — ^was in morals, as the ceremonial in 
doctrines, a schoolmaster to lead them to Christ. It was a 
restriction up6n old, I might say, inveterate^ practices, prepa- 
ratory to their express and absolute prohibition. Such were 
the law of divorce, the law of polygamy, and the law of the 
goel, or avenger of blood. So, by the restriction on slavery^ 
the law was a schoolmaster to lead to the pure morality, the 
generous liberty, the impartial justice, and the imiversaL 
charity of the gospel. 

As the Israelites were in the wilderness forty years after 
tjie promulgation of the law, did any of its institutes, during 
that time, admit of a nearer approach to the gospel ? Towards 
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the close of that period we have the Deuteronomjr, that k^ 
the second law. Compared with the first, there are a few 
alterations and supplements, which, controlling the earlier en- 
actments, always illustrate the design of the legislator. In 
the Deuteronomy is the law of slavery altered ? — Is it more 
restricted? If so, it will clearly teach us that the intervening 
years had been improved in the diminution of the hatefiu 
system. The first law, that of Exodus, in the manumission 
of the Sabbatical year, makes an exception against the female 
slave. ^' If a man sell his daughter, to be a maid-servant, she 
shall not go out as the men*servants do.'' It is evident from the 
succeeding verses that the licentiousness and personal degrad- 
ation which in all ages and countries have accompanied that 
most awful source of crime, the slavery of women, rendered 
this exception absolutely necessary. But, observe the tend- 
ency and working of Jewish law. Mark the progress of 
the schoolmaster in forty years. In the law of Deuteronomy 
the female slave was to be enfranchised precisely as the male. 
The seventh year was the year of her release. After enjoining 
the liberty of the man-servant, it is added, '' Even so shaft 
thou do also unto thy maid-servant." And that this was the 
perpetual law of Israel is evident from a passage in Jeremiah : 
" Thus saith the Lord, I made a covenant wim your fathers,'* 
and so on, reciting the law of release — ** but ye caused every 
man his servant, and every man his handmaid, whom he had 
set at liberty, to return and be unto you for servants and for 
handmaids.'^ Then follows an awful denunciation, which 
should make us tremble, as we hear the destiny of the Jews : 
^ — " Ye have not hearkened unto me in proclaiming liberty, 
every man for his brother, and every man for his neighbour ; 
behold, I proclaim a liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the 
sword, to the pestilence, , and to the famine, and I will make 
you to be removed into all the kingdoms of the earth." 

Another enactment will teach us the judgment of the Al- 
mighty upon the moral right and equitaole claim of property 
in the person of the slave. A fugitive slave was on no 
account to be given up. If the claim of the master had been 
founded in justice, would not, ought not, the property to have 
been restored to its rightful owner? But what saith the law? 
^^ Thou shalt not deliver imto his master the servant which is 
escaped from his master unto thee.'- This is decisive, and 
shows that slavery was only tolerated, but never approved. 
Let us compare it with Colonial legislation. By the recent 
consolidated slave-law of Jamaica, clause 45, any free person 
concealing a runaway slave is, on conviction, to be punished by 
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^e or imprisonment ; and by clause 44iy any slave ooneealin? ^ 
runaway shall suffer such punishment as the court may think 
proper, not extending to life. What is to be done with the 
fugitive himself? In the new slave-code of St Lucia, which 
I adduce because it was proposed as a measure of meli^tion, 
is the following section, the 7dth. A fugitive slave may be 
adjudged to suner forty lashes, and one month's solitary con- 
finement, for the first offence, — two months' solitary confine- 
ment, and one hundred lashes, fcnr the second, — two hundred 
lashes, and three years' hard labour in the chain-gang, for the 
third, — ^and deatii for the fourth offence. This reminds us of 
French law in Martinique, where tiiey contrived to frame an 
indictment against a boy for stealing himself, and then sen- 
tenced his mother to witness his execution, for harbouring the 
thief! 

The law of Moses encouraged, whenever an opportunity 
offered, a more speedy emancipation than would nave been 
effected by the influence of the preceding laws. " If a man 
smite the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, that it 
perish, he shall let him go free for his eye's sake; and if he 
smite out his man-servant's tooth, or his maid-servant's tooth, 
he shall let him go free for his tooth's sake." The law spe-> 
eifying tiiese instances evidentiy includes all kinds of maiming. 
Let us notice the practice of the West Indies. In a report 
from tfaq fiscal of JBerbice, we have an account of a man, 
who, wishing to dispose of a female slave, whose value had 
been diminiSbed by iU treatment, sent her out every day to 
find a purchaser, and when she returned in tiie evening, un- 
successful, inflicted upon her severe and unmerited punish^ 
ment One evening, m his passion, he struck her in the face, 
and broke her jaw. The poor creature then complained to a 
magistrate, and her wounded and lacerated person confirmed 
her statement, when her master openly avowed that he had 
flogged her \f ell, and asked what law he had violated, and to 
whom he was responsible. The magistrate could not find tiiat 
the accused had exceeded the number of strokes allowed by 
law; and therefore, having no authority, he restored the 
woman to her master, in all probability rendered more irritated 
by the application. 

We have shown that the slavery thus restricted, until abo- 
lished, by Mosaic law, was altogether different, in its origin 
and principle, from that of the British Colonies. But St 
Paul says tiie law was made for man-stealers, or rather, slave- 
dealers. Where is the enactment ? What does it say of the 
slavery which originates in the seizure of inoffensive men 
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freBu the employments of husbandry, or the retreats of 
their peaceful villages ? — '^ He that stealeth a man and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, shall surely be put to death." 

Let me confirm the view I have taken of the influence and 
working of Mosaic law, . in mitigating, and eventually abol- 
ishing, even the milder slavery, which it tolerated, by one 
historical illustration. If ever, in Israel, there was slavery 
in&mous and degrading, and likely to be perpetual, 
it was that of the Gibeonites. They were a condenmed 
people. Their lives were purchased by fraud and delusion. 
Upon their heads were the curse of Joshua and the anger of 
God. They were doomed to be public slaves, and so excepted 
from that association with private &milies, which soon caused 
the foreign to merge in the national character. They consti- 
tuted a servile caste, ever to be distinguished from the people, 
and the record of their bondi^e was enrolled in the national 
history. But did the crime of their ancestors, and the 
Gurs^of Joshua, suiq)end the mitigating influence of Mosaic 
law, and . perpetuate their degrad^ and miserable character ? 
These were the Nethinim of after ages ; and in what estimation 
they were held, you may learn from the books of Ezra and 
Kehemiah. There the names of their heads are recorded, 
according to their genealogies in the public registers. They 
were specially invited to the solemn fast at the river Ahava, 
and to return with the Jews to the land of their £eithers, and 
tiie city in which they had an equal participation. One of 
them, Iddo, is represented as the chief man at Casiphia. 
They were readily admitted, in. common with the priests and 
the people, to the solemnity of the oadi of the covenant with 
the Lord. All traces of the servile character seem obliterated, 
and they had evidently become completely incorporated into 
the house of IsraeL Ages before, these Gibeonites were 
treated cruelly by Saul, when their elevation in the scale of 
society had (as we infer from an expression in Samuel) 
excited the jealousy of the people. But that Friend of the 
slave, who heard the cry of the Israelites in Egypt, counted 
the tears of the Gibeonites in Israel; nor was his anger 
appeased, after three years of .&mine, until, an awful warning 
to subsequent ages, the bodies of seven sons of their oppressor, 
though a king, were hanged up before the Lord, upon the 
mountain of Gibeah. 

And now, having seen the working of Mosaic law, shall we 
turn to the gospel, and carry our appeal to the letter and spirit 
of the Christian. religion ? 

As the New Testament was designed for the whole world. 
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and for distant ages, it is obvious that it must consist of gene- 
ral principles of duty, rather than the specific application of 
them to the particular circumstances of the time and country 
in which it was written. As soon as those circumstances 
became obliterated from memory, or seen only through the 
dim vista of remote antiquity, so soon would such an applica- 
tion perplex rather than relieve a sincere inquirer. The 
apostles, legislating for an imperishable church, whose found- 
ations would, as they well knew, bid defiance to the ravages 
of time, embodied in their writings eternal because universal 
principles, and then left to succeeding teachers the specific 
application of them to the changing characters of every sub- 
sequent age. Grant for a moment that there is no express 
condemnation of slavery ; — neither is there gf polygamy ; — 
neither is there of Sabbath-breaking; — neither is there of 
other unchristian, though prevalent practices. Yet they are 
all condemned by inference and implication. 

But we can refer to specific notices. When St Paul says, 
*'The child that is an heir differs nothing from a slave," does 
he not delicately intimate that he expected, or at least re- 
quired, that no other slavery should ever show its odious form 
within the pale of the church, than that domestic servitude of 
his age, which linked the servant in the tenderness of kindred 
to the master's family : like On^simus, though very dear to 
the apostle, yet doubly dear to Philemon, both in the flesh 
and in the Lord ? The former expression appeals to the kin- 
dred, the latter to the Christian feeling of the master. 
" Masters, give to your servants that which is just and equal." 
By any latitude of mterpretation can this precept be extended 
to allow of Colonial property without a just title, — work 
without wages, — punishment without crime, — the infliction, 
or even continuance, of an unprovoked injury ? " For you 
also have a master in heaven." 

But we are not to abandon the high ground of general 
principle, in order to argue upon specific precepts, addressed 
to persons in a state of society utterly unlike anything now 
existing in the western world. Is Colonial slavery, or is it 
not, founded in justice, and productive of good ? We renounce 
the idea of even arguing the question, whether the New Tes- 
tament approve of any thing unjust or injurious. 

Can slavery be vindicated on appeal to the New Testament? 
Yes, if it be a state affording greater facilities, and more 
forcible inducements for improving the character, and aug- 
menting the happiness, both of the master and the servant ; — 
if it be a relation formed without any violation of the eternal 
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and immutable principles of rectitude and truth ; — if it be a 
bond of mutual ^ood will, sanctified by the sweeter influence 
of Christian chanty ; — if it be the defence of the weak against 
the encroachments of the powerful, the former offering grateful 
service in return for the kindly protection of the latter ; — ^if it 
be the elevation of the degraded to a higher degree in the 
scale of human dignity, and the condescension of the lofty 
to the men of low estate ; — if it be the government of violent 

Eassions, the restraint of insatiable appetite, the nurse of 
indness and generosity, of gentleness and firmness, the 
milder and more manly virtues ; — ^if it alleviate the burden of 
human woe, smoothe the asperities of the pi^rimage through 
life, and extract some of the bitterness from the cup of fallen 
liumanity; — if, in a word, it be favourable to personal imr 
provement, relative affection, social happiness, and the general 
good, the emblem of the divine mercy, and the imitation of 
him, who, being in the form of God, took upon him the form 
of a servant, — then indeed you have a good cause, and may 
carry and sustain your appeal on the decision of the word of 
God. But if, on the other hand, it be a violent infringement 
of the natural rights of man ;— if it distract all the relations 
of life, and shake to its basis the social compact, that only 
earthly protection of the weak against the wicked ; — ^if it be 
the deprivation, without recompence, of the liberty, the 
labour, the time, the personal rights, and the &mily comforts, 
of the one class, in order to augment the gain, the luxury, the 
indolence, the power, or the ostentation of the other; — if it 
excite mutual antipathies, and foment the workings of augry 
passions, producing either the imperious arrogance of irre- 
sponsible power, or else the deep, though smothered, resent- 
ment of conscious wrong ; — if it multiply the miseries of life, 
convert conjugal affection into a source of bitterest anguish, 
and make parental tenderness excruciate the soul on sight of 
suffering children, whose only inheritance is the hopeless 
bondage and toils of their parents; — then, indeed, we will 
listen to no appeal to the New Testament in its favour, nor 
consent, by opening a page of inspiration, to give a momentary 
countenance to the possibility of finding a single verse or 
expression in support of so atrocious an infraction of the first 
principles of morality and justice. This is the book of bles- 
sing, no curses are registered here : this is the code of mercy, 
no misery is sanctioned here : this is the charter of freedom, 
no bondage is authorized here. Here are enforcements of 
justice and charity: here are lessons on the natural equality, 
the common origin, the universal parent, the fraternal rehr* 
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tioiji) ^he family resemblance, the uniform character, and the 
one great destmy of the whole human race. Begone with your 
slave: forge your fetters elsewhere: enrol your claims in 
another volume : seek your sanction from other authority. 
Try the Koran or the Shaster, the books of heathen morsd- 
ists, or the rude and broken traditions of primitive ages. Tlie 
Bible is the advocate of the oppressed, — the protector of the 
weak, — ^the friend of the slave, — the charter of his freedom,-^ 
the avenger of his wrongs, — and his irrevocable title to the 
character and rights of humanity. Appeal to the gospel!' 
What ! would ye violate justice in her own asylum ? >Vould 
ye fulminate curses from the blood-stained soil of Calvary? 
Would ye suspend the cart-whip from the mercy-seat of heaven, 
and, in terror to tlie slave, hang about the cross your manacles 
and chains ? This would be, mdeed, unhallowed association, 
the blending of light with darkness, the fellowship of Christ 
with Belial, the commingling of etherial purity and infernal 
pollution. 

fl[aving thus considered the appeal to Scripture upon the 
principle, I must notice the exceeding sinfulness of British 
Colonial Slavery. Here I could, but respect to your feelings 
forbids me, unveil scenes of awfiil crime, of which the litue 
light we have discovers much, but leaves a painful suspicion 
tmit very much more is still concealed. To notice these 
would be indeed, 

*' Thiouffh horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy, 
To find some uncouth ceU, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings." 

I must confine myself to one most fearful charge, but that de** 
monstrably true. It is a murderous system. Its victims are 
nigh unto death; they are ready to be slain. 

In ten years, the slave population of our colonies has been 
diminished by 50,000. What a tale of intense misery does 
that single fact unfold ! That population should increase, is 
one of me most constant laws of nature ; and when prudential 
arrangements do not impose a restraint upon early marriage, 
a consideration totally inapplicable to the state of the negroes, 
the increase proceeds with surprising rapidity. But we have 
here the very reverse of nature's laws. Let us hear no 
more of comparison with the growing population of Britain. 
Even the starving paupers of Ireland rapidly multiply, and 
spread over the world. If, then, the prolonged labour of our 
factories, or the scanty food of the Irish poor, is able to effect 
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no sensible alteration in this great law of natiire5 ivliat must be 
the physical suffering which every ten years is working out a 
destruction of seven per cent? 

This decrease was, immediately on its discovery, ascribed 
to some inequality in the sexes. Returns were called for, and 
that assertion was immediately refuted.* The free negroes 
have rapidly increased. During the last American war, 740 
fugitive slaves, from the Carolinas, were located in Trinidad^ 
and were there apprenticed. Though doing the same work as 
tlie slaves, yet with limited toil, and sumdent food, they 
had in seven years increased to above 1000, when the 
slave-san^s around them had uniformly diminished. Can 
there be, orethren, a more awful condemnation of the whole 
system ? 

This diminution is taken upon the gross estimate of the 
registers. But, says Dr. Coluns, in excuse of the system^ 
domestic slaves, and workmen in towns, increase fius rapidly as 
any other class in the West Indies. There must be, therefore, 
a proportionably greater decrease than 50,000 upon the small- 
er number of plantation slaves alone. Upon the examination 
of the registers of several large sugar plantations, the decrease 
in the ten years was as mnm as from twelve to twenty per 
cent, and even much more in the Mauritius. Indeed, where 
complete accuracy was obtained, in the neighbourhood of Port 
Louis, 12,000 slaves had, in seven years, decreased to less than 
7,000. But it may be said, why cite the Mauritius, which 
bears no resemblance to the West Indies? No, I trust it is 
like no spot upon God's earth. Its horrid tale& are unparal- 
leled, of teeth torn away — eyes struck out-^arms, legs, breasts, 
cut off — and more hornd tortures, proved by indisputable evi- 
dence, judicial records, oaths of the military, ana reports of 
Commissioners. I adduce it for the same reason as I refer to 
the Antilles ; because the British colours wave over them both, 
elsewhere the favourite standard of liberty, but in tiie Indian 
Ocean and the Mexican Gulph the emblem of bondage, 
oppression, and death* Let us tear down our fla^; or wash 
away its stain, whether it be the scarlet of Jamaica, or the 
deeper crimson of the Mauritius. 

But to confine ourselves to the West Indies, it has been 
shown in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, and never, as far as I 
know, contradicted, that on the ordinary law of increase, com- 



The last registers gi?e 333,000 male, and 344,000 female slaves. 
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pared with the actual decrease, there has been, since the aboK* 
tion of the slave-^trade, a waste of life to the amount of 740,000 
human beings. I have sometimes encbavoured to obtain data 
from which to compute the number of Africans originally 
transported to these western islands. It must have been much 
more than 7,000,000. I wish I could find reason to heliev^ 
that estimate approached near the truth. There are now some 
700,000, the scanty and miserable relics. Neither war when 
raging in Europe— nor the pkgue in Constantinople— nor the 
mournful cholem in India, its blrth^phice-nor any odier crime 
of man, or curse of God, has effected so general a destructioA 
as British avarice has wrought in the West Indies. Are the 
charities of Englishmen frozen ? Are their hearts, if they 
have any, incased in steel and adamant ? Delay a little longer 
*-amuse yourselves with preparatory measures and gradual 
emancipation, and a less tardy liberator will have laid their 
bodies m the last rest of the weary, and transferred their souk 
to the avenging millions beneath the altar. 

The system is murderous through an exhausting and merci-^ 
less exaction of labour. I need not go into detail, for Mr; 
Stephen has proved, that the average work of negroes, the 
women^ in the same ffang as the men, is more than sixteen 
hours a day; and much of it, as cane-holing, peculiarly labori** 
ous. There is also the night-work of the crop-season, on an 
average five, and, on some estates, six months in the year. 
Then it is sugar against slave-life. During this protracted 
period, on some estates the negroes Work all uie day and half 
the night; on others, six days and three nights in the week; 
and, on many^ thirty-six hours' continuous labour and ten hours' 
rest. We have this last statement upon the evidence of Mn 
Wildman, a humane and Christian proprietor, who went out 
to examine the state of his negroes. He saw immediately 
there was a gain of produce by a loss of life. He reduced the 
labour of crop to sixteen hours in the twenty-four, and for this 
act was bitterly persecuted by the neighbouring planters. But 
observe the consequence : — ^before the change on that estate, 
the yearly births averaged three for 280 slaves ^ when he left 
they amounted to ten. There was the mother of three cML* 
dren, who, on his arrival, complaining of the excess of labour, 
said, " slave woman never holds child in her arms." 

Besides all this, the slave, not like an Englishman who 

fains his livelihood by his toil, has to get his livelihood when 
is master's work is done. When can he cultivate his own 
Erovision-ground ? He is allowed for this purpose his Sab- 
ath (no, poor man, not his Sabbath^ but his Sunday) and part 
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of Satanhy. The last Jamaica slave-code allows 26 Satur- 
days in the year, which I have seen disingenuously represented 
as «o many holidays. But as 26 days of labour, even in that 
dimate, are totally insuiScient to maintain a family, he must, 
be compelled to cultivate his provision-ground on the 
Sabbatii. The Methodist Missionaries state, they did not ex- 
pect a plantation-slave, even though religiously disposed, to 
attend worship, if his ground was at any distance, more tihan 
one Sabbath m three or four. Is not this the climax of cru- 
elty? British Christians, the negro must toil on that sacred 
day, when you, relieved from the cares of life, enjoy the 
quietude of devotion, sing the sweet songs of Zion, and. pre- 
pare for the everlasting repose of heaven. In the Mauritius, 
at least on some estates, the Sabbath is the day of terror and 
dread: the Saturday night is often spent in restlessness and 
anxiety : with the holy Bght that beams grateful on the Chris- 
tian world, although there impiously desecrated, the slaves are 
Clustered, the weekly register of punishment is exhibited, and 
the culprits, stretched upon frames by ropes, are beaten with 
rattans, which tear the flesh from their bones. 
' The system is murderous on account of the miserable in- 
sufficiency of food. I, of course, refer to those estates, very 
Bumerous in the smaller islands, where, land being scarce, the 
planters choose to feed their slaves rather than allow them time 
to procure their own food. In Antigua, where this practice is 
general, the last slave-law fixes the food, besides the salt her- 
ring per day, at nine pints of com per week. Different kinds 
of com are specified, and among the rest beans, which is the 
usual, because the cheapest, food. Is there any thing like this 
in England ? Sugar is cultivated, the work of cattle is ddne^ 
sixteen hours a day are spent in hopeless, cheerless, exhausting 
toil, sustained by rather more than a pint of horse-beans and a 
salt herring. Hence the negroes are starving. They will 
frequently devour offiil of all kinds, and are often most cruelly 
punished for breaking canes in the night to feed upon the 
juice. By the combined influence of these two principles of 
slavery, the maximum of labour and the minimum of food, 
it is admitted, in the last pamphlet on the colonial side — the 
reply to Mr. Jeremie — ^that such is the state of disease as to 
give the rate of one slave in twelve, or, what is the same thing, 
on an average, every slave, one month in the year, confined 
in the side-house. 

The system is murderous, on account of the extreme mental 
depression acnd wretchedness which it commonly produces. 
There is a deep, fixed sense of degradation* altogether distinct 

B 
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from the physical suffering^. Have these injured men no sense 
of. their degraded condition, when they see the free blacks 
flourishing and happy, while thek wives and children are ex- 
posed to every inmgnity ? Have they no sense of injury when 
their families are broken up, and all the tenderest sympathies 
of humanity violated, as they may be,, notwithstanding all that 
is said to the contrary, by the present slavcrlaws both of Ja- 
maica and of many of the smaller islands? And what is the 
breaking up of a negro family ? Mothers are seen clinging to 
their children, and refusing to let them go: there is sometimes 
a sullen submission, sometimes the most piercing wailinga^ 
sometimes the deep and bitter murmurihgei of revenge. A 
Methodist Missionary saw a mother ^ad eight children taken 
from an estate, where the father was left, a steady, thoughtful^ 
religious man. With many tears he blessed each of his chil- 
dren, and then his gazing eyes were fixed udqu their mother : 
he stood motionless ; till, suddenly, as if touched by the hand of 
the Almighty, he fell senseless on the ground, and the blood 
gushed from his mouth and nostrils. For several days reason 
wandered, and then he sunk into settled melancholy^ Chris- 
tian husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, never cease until you 
have rooted out the last relic of this inhuman system ! 

We have been told, the negroes are so insensible as not to 
be aware of the ignominy of Sieir situation ; but we know tjie 
sense of personal degradation and wretchedness is so d^p aft 
to produce disease utterly unknown among any otheir pp^tioii, 
of our race. The mal-de-stomach, that common and fatal proH 

Eensity to gnaw and swallow earth, is universally Emitted ta 
e the consequence of extreme niental anguish ; or, if tips be» 
denied, I ask why does it never occur among the free ne^oes? 
Why, only in the slave-gang, do you see men working wilh 
masks on their faces, to prevent them from swaUowing ti^e soiJl 
on which they tread ? 

What evidence of mental wretchedness is supplied by the 
acknowledged frequency of suicides ! How frequent they ipre 
none but book-keepers and overseers can tell; but they 
have admitted enough to prove their awful prevalence* Sur 
Michael Clare, indeed^ a physician from Jamaica, ha» 
furnished an ingenious theory of self-destruction. Having 
stated, before the Lords' Committee,, that /the slaves were quite 
contented with their condition, he was asked to account foff 
the prevalence of suicide, and whether it proceeded from- vio- 
lence of character, or depression of spirits. He replied, " I 
humbly conceive from neither, but from a certain species of 
mirt/i and gaiety, as may be seen in the following instance ;*' 
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and then he telb a curious story of one man hanging nine more 
on their persuasion, and then hanging himselff while all the 
party seemed very happy. I should not notice such pitiful 
evidence on oath, were it not that an attempt is to be made to 
procure delay by a repetition of these Committees, to hear 
more of such witnesses. 

The negro insensible of his degradation ! No. You can- 
not, by any process short of murder, expel the thinking soul 
from the thoughtless body. You may make a man a maniac ; 
but you cannot make him a brute. You may rob him of his 
lib^Hy, his limbs, his wife, his children, his daily food, his 
nightly sleep; but you cannot deprive him of the spirit you 
break, nor of the heart you pierce. 

I devoutly wish, I was not obliged to add, this system is 
murderous through the severity of its punishments. Do we, 
you may ask, mean to say that the laws of a British colony 
allow slaves to be flogged to death ? Seriously, in the pre- 
sence of God, I do mean to say so. Read Mr. Jeremie*s 
pamphlet, in which you have instances of death under the 
lash, or immediately aiter it ; and read the reply, widely circu- 
lated by the West Indian body. The only difference is, Mr. 
Jeremie says they die from physical suffering : the defender of 
the colonists, from a paroxysm of rage during the punishment 
How much is included in this statement of Mr. Jeremie ! — 
** There is on the sugar estates a proportion observed between 
the punishment and the deaths ;" or this, ** the rate of morta- 
lity on an estate is often affected by the change of an over- 
seer !" What must be the state of society in St. Lucia, where 
the murder of two negroes became the subject of an action for 
damages ; the owner, with the levity of an every-day occur- 
rence, pleading as a deduction from the bill of his manager the 
following items : — " For the value of John, the cooper, flogged 
to death by you, and buried in the cane-piece — 400 doUars ; 
for the value of the negress, Mary Clare, flogged to] death by 
you — 300 dollars." The murder was not disputed ; the issue 
was joined upon the value ; and, eventually, in open day, in 
the chief court of the island, 300 dollars were allowed. So 
says Mr. Jeremie : so say the records of this court. What 
says the reply upon this case ? That John, the cooper, was a 
sickly subject ! and that, as to Mary Clare, no person could 
be more sorry than the overseer in whose hands it happened, 
arid, therefore, it was no credit to any one to think of taking 
further notice of it ! The slave-codes of Jamaica, and many 
other islands, allow, for any, or for no crime, ten lashes with 
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the cart-whip by the negro-driver, and thirty-nine lashes if the 
overseer be present And what is the cart-whip ? Mr. Cout 
tart saw one stroke lay open the flank of a mule* It wa» 
stated, in the Jamaica assembly, that thirty-nine lashes are 
equal in severity to 500 with the cat; and we know the me- 
dical attendant on military punishment is often obliged to in- 
terpose before the lashes amount to any thing Uke that num- 
ber. But what says Mr. Wildman r^ — '< h, is the practice, 
when the negro can bear it, to follow up the lashes with a 
severe floggijog of ebony switches, the ebony being a strong 
wiry plant fuQ of tiioms." He says, ^he found his own 
negroes tortured with punishments little short of the inquisi- 
tion. They were stretched to be flogged by a rope round 
each wrist and each ancle, and then tightened oy a tackle and 
pulley." And, I beseech you, mark mis : neither he, nor even 
nis attorney in Jamaica, knew the amount of work or of punish- 
ment, until, like a Christian, he went out to ascertain the state 
of his own dependants. 

Is it needful to adduce any thing more ? What must be 
the moral influence of all this upon the white population, ac- 
customed from childhood to scenes of cruelty r I need not 
inquire. You have all read of the first society in the Bahamas 
celebrating the liberation of the Mosses, convicted of torturing 
night and day a poor slave girl, and preventing sleep by rub- 
bing pepper in her eyes, until she expired under tne super- 
vention of fever. Was that the time for a public dinner, and 
speech-making about the saints and abolitionists in England ? 
The proposal, harmless as it seems, to appoint a protector, to 
act as coroner in cases of sudden death among the slaves, ha& 
been indignantly rejected by the assembly of Jamaica. 

1 find, m the reply to Mr. Jeremie, an attempt to deny the 
severity of punishment, even when death ensues, by affirming 
that the negroes are peculiarly subject to lock-jaw from wounds, 
and that death is referable to tois cause .rather than to the 
punishment itself. But is this an excuse for the deadly inflic- 
tion of the cart-whip ? We all know that wounds, if neg- 
lected and exposed to the changes of the atmosphere in a 
southern climate, will produce tetanus both in a negro and in 
an Englishman. There was tetanus prevalent among the 
wounded soldiers in the Peninsular war, as they lay gasping on 
the plains of Talavera, or the heights of Sarragozza. But, 
even granting that the nerves of the negro are more suscepti- 
ble, and a slighter wound will induce this frirfitful disease ; 
does that acquit the system, or the people of England, who 
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allow such practices under the broad shield of British power, 
but for the pressure of which these sons of Africa would have 
long since asserted their own independence ? 

And for what do we thus sacrifice the lives of the blacks 
and the morals of the whites ? Is it for commercial purposes 
only ? Is it our costly immolation before the shrine of avarice? 
Is gain our godliness r There seems hardly that pitiful pre- 
text The gains of slave-labour are daily diminishing. " Your 
gold and silver is cankered, and the rust oi them shall t^ a witness 
a^inst you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Behold, 
the hire of your labourers, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth." 

This murderous diminution is, I readily admit, not so much 
chargeable upon individuals, as it is the crime of us all, for it 
is undoubtedly indispensable to the continuance of the system. 
Increase is destructive of slavery. Did slaves multiply m any 
thing like the natural proportion of a race of men who, with- 
out any prudence or forethought of their own, receive their 
daily food in exchange for their daily labour, there would soon 
be an excess of labourers above all demand, and no price be- 
yond his ordinary food could be afforded for the hire of a ser- 
vant. By this easy process, I apprehend, villanage was ter- 
minated in England, and most of Europe ; and we have with 
us the testimony of all history, ancient and modem, when we 
assert that, wherever slavery is perpetuated, this great and 
benevolent law of Providence has been, and must have been, 
though always with harsh measures and intense misery, re- 
versed and abrogated. 

The multiplication of the Israelites in Egypt was nothing 
contrary to the course of nature, when a pontic, though cruel 
king, saw the necessity of checking its progress. His first 
scheme was to make their lives bitter with hard bondage ; but 
bondage must be hard, and life must be bitter indeed, to secure 
the diminution of a servile race ; though, demonstrably, had 
there been the sugar-works of Jamaica instead of the brick- 
making of Goshen, this project of severe labour would have 
proved successful. The tampering with the midwives was not 
more cruel than are the secrets of slavery in every age. 

Who does not know, that slavery was perpetuated through- 
out Greece by various modes of destroying the servile race ? 
Who has not heard of the infamous institute of the Crypteia, 
by which the youthful Spartans were bound at certain seasons 
to engage for the assassination of the Helots, as their sacrifice 
on the Star of patriotism ? Wlio is at any loss to account for 
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the servile wars of the Romans and other western nations? Who 
does not see that even now, in North America, through the faci- 
lity of procuring food and comparatively easier toil in cultivating 
cotton and tobacco, the increase of the slaves is so augmenting 
the amount of labour as silently, but certainly, to diminish the 
money value of each : and though the timidity or avarice of 
the American is attempting eveiy scheme to convert humanity 
into brutal nature — though he holds two millions of hmnan 
beings, among whom marriage is unknown, the protection of 
law denied, schools prohibited, and, I am ashamed to add, in 
some States, by recent enactments unparelleled in Moscovy 
or Spain, religious instruction forbidden ; yet the fecundity of 
the negro is working out the emancipation of his race; every 
child from its birth is melting 6ome link in the monstrous 
chain ; and though the scheme of colonizing^ Liberia, by ab- 
stracting slave-labour from the market, may faintly oppose this 
formidable influence, and the thousands transported yearly to 
die in the cultivation of sugar amidst the swamps of Louisiana 
may defer the doom of this hateful system, yet even now the 
ml^iss is growing too heavy for its foundation ; and those disso- 
nant murmurings of bondage in the temple of freedom, and 
of penal laws worthy of the inquisition in the land of re- 
ligious liberty, and of awful impiety in the country of revivals, 
will issue in an explosion, the reverberation of which over the 
Mexican Gulph, unless anticipated by wise and Christian legis- 
lation, may snake society into atoms through all our islands, 
and involve in the ruins of slavery the property and lives of 
the whole white population. America to be safe must be virtu- 
ous enough to emancipate her slaves, or wicked enough to in- 
troduce the midwives of Egypt, the Crypteia of Laeedemon, 
or the night-work of Jamaica.* 



* The author cannot refrain, on the mention of the increase of the slaves 
in America, as tie means of bringing the system to an end, from earnestly 
entreating l^e readers of this lecture to consider the folly and incunsistent^y 
of the prolessed friends of the negro who subscribe to the scheme of ^ open- 
ing a drain,'' as it is called in America, for the surplus labourers, by the 
colonization of Liberia. The policy of the Anti-slayery public should un- 
questionably be, by increasing the amount of labourers to diminish the price 
of the slave, not by diminishing the amount to increase the price of each. 
It is evident that in many of the states the slaves are multiplying beyond 
the demands of their masters. This subject has excited much anxious 
attention in the slave-states. The labour of the free blacks is coming into 
competition with that of the skives. The transportation of every negro to 
Africa must render less easy and probable the emancipation of the remain- 
der. The treasury of the Colonization Society appears to me to be the forge, 
on which are repaired the enfeebled and brokken line of American bondage. 
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But I check myself. Who are we that we should reprove the 
Americans ? We must wash our own hands of the blood-stain 
before we dare hold them up as witnesses against them. We ma jr 
not be 80 bad as they are; yet we are far too deeply involved 
to reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all authority. We, 
therefore, entreat you, we conjure you, by every principle, 
both of humanity and religion, in the crisis of approaching 
discussion, to circulate information, and, personally merging 
all political considerations, to aid those who are determmed 
promptly and conscientiously to do this great work of justice 
and mercy. Let us be determined to dash to shivers this 
frightful likeness of " Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with' 
bl^)d," which avarice, the besetting sin of a commercial com- 
munity, has raised in every sugar-plantation throughout the 
British dominions. Very much will depend upon the attitude 
assumed by the reli^ous public. It is known to be our cause. 
In tlie recent elections, the efforts which were so eminently 
successful in procuring attention and support for this cause, 
were made, I believe, exclusively by religious people. The 
ark of the Lord has, once more, amidst the strife and conflict 
of parties, become the depository of justices mercy, arid 
freedom. 

The demand is for entire emancipation. We miist be con- 
tented with nothing less* Why should we? Some good 
people imagine that the negroes Would.be starved. One of 
themselves shall answer that objection. If I, said he, to a 
naval oflBcer, can support my family by working one Saturday 
and two Sundays in a fortnight, cannot I get my living in ten 
days, and have two Saturdays for market, and two Sundays 
for chapel ? Let me observe, no one colonial witness, before 



J beg to throw ont these hints for the consideration of others, and earnestly 
entreat any who may be disposed to support this scheme, to read an article 
upon the subject of American Slavery, in the Eclectic Review for Februaiy, 
) 833, and ako a very able pamphlet, entitled, " Prejudice Vincible," by 
Captain Stuart. The author understands, that an a^ent of this society had 
obtained laarge contributions in this country. Is this humanity? Surely die 
claims of our own negroes are most urgent, whose bondage has been, I have 
no doubt, prolonged, because the liberality of the British public has never 
enabled the anti-slavery societies to meet the profuse expenditure of the 
West India Committee. Is it ignorance ? Sutely we are bound to consi- 
der the result of every contribution, lest we do e^ by a rash and ignorant 
generosity. Is it wickedness ? I^rely we are too deeply involved in the 
guilt of our own country to assist in supporting American Slavery. The 
malaria and morasses of Louisiana are suMcient to encouia|;e the horrid 
system of slave^breeding in Virginia, without sending the money df British 
Christians to that market of feculence and pollution. 
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eitlier Parliamentary committee, ever hinted at such a difficulty. 
They have taken the very opposite ground, and asserted that, 
on account of the fecility with which the ne^oes can procure 
food, they will not be induced by any consideration to work 
for wages. 

But we ask by what fact can this assertion be sustained ? 
What are the free ncCToes now doing in all our Islands ? Ye 
are idle, ye are idle, is too old a cry of the slave-master to de- 
ceive us. Go to Surinam, and there are the negroes, who 
forcibly recovered their liberty from the Dutch, now estimated 
at near 20,000, industriously occupied upon their own lands, 
and carrying on advantageous barter with the neighbouring 
Colonies. Go to Trinidad, where are the fugitive skves from 
American bondage — or to St Lucia, where are those who 
have escaped from the French Islands of Martinique — ^all use- 
fully and industriously occupied ; in the latter instance, even to 
the introduction of a new manu£Eictory of pottery into the 
island, liaving built the kiln with their own hands. Go to the 
Carraccas, were Admiral Fleming saw the emancipated ne- 
groes orderly and cheerfully engaged even in cultivatmg suear 
on the estates of large proprietors. Travel through Mexico 
and South America ; ana, though emancipation has been effect- 
ed in the most irregular and diversiAed manner, amidst civil 
commotions and foreign wars ; yet, who complains of injury to 
the lands, insecurity of property, indolence of the negroes, or 
increased scarcity of labour, i visit the island of Cuba, where, 
through the humanity of Spanish law, one half of the negroes 
are free, and many of the remainder partially so, that is, on 
certain days of the week ; and there by them sugar is culti- 
vated, on the best evidence, decidedly cheaper than in any 
other island of the Mexican Gulph. In short, the history of 
the world has been little else than the record of alternate sub- 
jugations and deliverances; yet, who can point to any one 
page in all its numerous volumes, on which it does not appear 
that even the most sudden emancipation has been productive 
of less evil than continued bondage r 

A few years since, among the mountains of Jamaica itself, 
a settlement of fugitive slaves was discovered. There, separ- 
ate huts were erected for each family — there was a common 
storehouse — the land was cleared — gardens were inclosed: — 
rice-grounds were waving beneath the evening sun — there 
were beautiful plantations of coffee and cocoa, and even canes 
were planted for sugar. It was soon decided that such a set- 
tlement was illegal, and might entice the slaves from the plan- 
tations. A detachment of militia was ordered out ; the men, 
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women, and children, were killed or dispersed, and the villaG^e 
destroyed. I have nothing to say of the attack of the English ; 
I only refer you to this as one of many proofs of the industry 
of the negro. 

But our opponents refer to Haiti. And what of Haiti? 
Thither will we go, and there shall our cause be decided. In 
that one island was effected the sudden emancipation of 500,000 
slaves, and effected with safety. The lands were cultivated as 
before, the business of the island was conducted with order, 
until tiie original free people, dividing into royalists and re- 
publicans, strove to enj^ige the negroes on each side, and put 
arms in their hands. The usual consequence of civil war was 
the natural though terrific result. If any man finds there an 
argument against our cause, let him consider, at the same 
time, and under the influence of the same exciting events, the 
reign of terror in Paris, and then tell us, whether he find 
aught to lay to the charge of the people of St Domingo. This 
state of commotion soon subsided, until Buonaparte conceived 
the mad and wicked project of reducing the blacks to their ori- 
ginal slavery. The consequences we all know. A war, 
almost of extermination, was carried on ; there commences the 
chapter of blood. But what does it teach ? Simply, that if 
the negroes once taste the sweets of freedom, they wiU resist, 
to deam, any attempt to reduce them again to bondage. You 
have now the testimony of Mr. Sutherland, of Admiral Flem- 
ing, and others, that cultivation is extending — that roads are 
making in different directions — that expensive buildings are 
being erected — that crime is diminishing — and all social insti- 
tutions rapidly improving. Admiral Fleming states, in his 
evidence before the Commons : " The most happy, the richest^ 
the best-fed, and the most comfortable negroes, J ever 
saw, were in Haiti. No comparison with the negroes of 
Jamaica.*' 

But I must close the discussion. Brethren and fathers, 
Protestant Dissenters, the deed of justice, the work of mercy, is 
commended to you. Your ancestors were the firm friends of 
civil and religious liberty, and you claim the inheritance of 
their spirit. Y ou are striving to relieve yourselves from griev- 
ances; but what are your grievances, or even those or your 
fathers, compared with the wrongs of the negro? What the 
exaction of ship-money to the exaction of human flesh ? What 
the seizure of goods to the sale of wife and children? Show 
that yours is a generous, not a selfish, love of freedom ; and 
that you would rather wear a chain yourselves than assist in 
forging it for a fellow-creature. 
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You have been lately grieved by the exposure of ii 
practices in our large ractories, and you are anxious to alxiiisk 
them; but allow me to ask, if the cnildren of freemen, where, 
under the authority of their parents, they have the protection 
of law, and an appeal to magistrates, are so exposed to suffer- 
ing — and from my heart I pity them — what may be, what is^ 
the harder fete oi negro children, of even a tenderer age, re- 
moved entirely from their parents' control, and without the 
protection of law or magistrate. The factory system only con- 
firms, what is the great argument in this cause, that humanity 
is never to be trusted when avarice is concerned. 

You are desirous to secure the better observance of the Sab- 
bath in this great metropolis. Oh, think of your brethren in 
bonds, who violate its sanctity, not willingly, but by con- 
straint ! Put an end to a system, which prevents immortal 
bein^ as dear to God as yourselves, from reposing their 
weaned limbs — from reading the charter of their salvation — 
from relieving the sorrows of their hard labour, by inspiring the 
hope of a better immortality. 

You are the friends of religious instruction and of missions. 
In that noblest character, you cannot, you must not, you dare 
not, forget the negroes. They have special claims on your 
attention. Their many wrongs plead loudly on their behalf. 
You proclaim freedom to their captive souls ; you break the 
chains of Satan ; you point them from the sorrows of earth to 
that land where me Lamb himself shall wipe away the tears 
from their eyes ; you tell them, though they are counted but 
the goods and chattels of men, yet they are the offspring of 
the Most High, and the brothers and sisters of Christ ; when 
you hear the shrieks and wailings of the mother, as her chil- 
dren are torn from her embrace to be sold to a stranger, you 
would dry up her tears, by infusing into her heart the faitn of 
those ancient women, who received their dead raised to life 
again, and cheer her soul with the hope of a blessed society, 
with one tender Father of all, and one dearest friend and Sa- 
viour, who will say of that weeping matron, the same is my 
mother, and of her children in bondage, the same is my sister 
and brother. But your most formidable barrier is the slave 
system; and even if you should overcome its resistance, and 
infuse into the negro the spirit of the gospel, blessed as is that 
boon, will you not also fill him with a Keener and more painful 
sense of his personal degradation ? Will you not add weight 
to his fetters, though you give him strength and nerve to bear 
them ? Will you not kindle within him a more burning, and 
irrepressible desire after freedom, in proportion as the influ- 
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ence of religion enlarges his perceptions and elevates his 
spirit? You, then, above all men, are solemnly bound to pro- 
mote the abolition of Colonial Slavery. 

Freemen, patriots, philanthropists. Christians, lovers of the 
Sabbath, friends of missions, our appeal is made to you. For 
the sake of our country, what a weight of guilt does she bear ! 
— for the sake of our brother missionaries, whose chapels are 
in ruins, and whose flocks are scattered without a shepherd — 
for the sake of our religion, how reproached through the cruel- 
ties of its professors ! — ^for the sake of our brethren and sisters 
in hard bondage, and their and our common Saviour, who will 
accept the act of kindness done for them, as though it were 
done unto himself, — promptly and firmly unite, in tne benevo-t 
lent spirit of your religion, to procure a legislative enactment, 
commensurate with the demands of justice and mercy ; aban- 
don the gain of oppression and hire of the labourers now in 
your storehouses. Wash you, make you clean, put away the 
evil of your doings ; cease to do evil ; learn to do well. So 
shall the blessing of him that was ready to perish come upon 
you. The great national reproach will be rolled away, and 
Britain become an example to the world, of the strength of 
religious principle nobly triumphing over the avarice and 
heartlessness of commercial speculation. The slavery of France 
and Holland would soon fall; and even America, with her 
mass of wretched bondsmen, could hardly fail to wash her hands 
in innocence, did she feel the execrations of a liberated 
world fell upon her crimes. 

But if we forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto^death, 
and those that are ready to be slain, doth not he that ponder- 
eth the heart consider it ? — and he that keepeth thy soul, doth 
not he know it ? — and shall not he render to every man accord- 
ing to his works ? Shall not he, who drowned the Egyptian 
slave-masters in the Red Sea, and doomed their house of bond- 
age to become the basest of kingdoms, — shall not he, who con- 
demned his people Israel to exile and silent anguish by the 
river of Babylon, for just so many years as they and their 
fathers had neglected the merciful provision of releasing their 
servants on the Sabbatical year, — shall not he, who called up 
the fierceness of the Medes against great Babylon, and brought 
down to the grave her king from the midst of his revels, be- 
cause " he opened not the house of his prisoners," — shall not 
he, whose providence in every age is a perpetual commentary 
upon that text, " Woe unto him that useth his neighbour's 
service without wages, and giveth him not for his work," — 
sha. 1 not he, who in our own times humbled the eagles of Buo- 
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naparte before ill-disciplined nenoes, when diey i 
Cnristendom tremble, — ^wbo, amiost the tears of us all, blotted 
out Poland from the map of Europe, when her serfs wen 
slaves, and her nobles churned to be their proud proprietors,— 
who lias broken the bastions of Algiers, and tjuenched her 
fiery crescent in the blood of her sons, that she 4-aii never any 
more make gainful traffic by the man-stealing of her cursairs 
and the flesh of her captives ; — shall not he, — but I dare not 
anticipate his judgments, when he cometh out of his place to 
make inquisition for blood, which I hope our rulers and peo^ 
pie are preparing, not to encounter, but to avert, by timely 
repentance, and listening to his voice, while it gives an awful 
sanction and emphasis of thunder to the piercing cry of the 
negro from across the Atlantic, " Am I not a man and a 
brother !" " Yet now our flesh is as the flesh of our brethren, 
our children as your children, and lo ! you bring into bondage 
our sons and our daughters, and our daughters are brought 
into bondage already, neither is it in our power to redeem 
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